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THE MAGDALEN. 
From the Diary of a Physician. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


“Within two years of my first arrival in 
France, [found myself in Paris—alone.— 
Iil health had considerably changed my ap- 
pearance, and of course unfitted me,in a 
measure, forthe guilty splendours of the life 
Thad been leading. My spirits had fallen 
into the lowest despondency, so that Sir 
, the man with whomI had last lived, 
quitted me in sudden disgust, with not more 
than a hundred pounds in my pocket—to man- 
age as Icould for myself. 

“J Jived alone at Paris for nearly three 
weeks, doing little else than drink wine and 
take laudanum. Then I began to lang for 
England, though I dreaded to see it. The 
flutter of my heart almost choked me when 
I thought of home. 

“Restless as an evil spirit, | knew not what 
to do with myself, or whither to go.—-Still 
something drew me to England, and accor- 
dingly I abruptly left France, and arrived at 
London in December. In the packet, I hap- 
pened to meet a gentleman I had often met at 
Captain *s table.—Careless and stupifi- 
ed I heeded,not what I did; so he had but 
little difficulty in persuading me to accept his 
lodgings in London as mine. [lived with him 
abouta month. Is not all this frightful, 
Doctor?” exclaimed Miss Edwards, abruptly. 
I sbook my head, and sighed. 

“Yes!” she resumed, echoing my sigh from 
the very depths of her bosom; “it isan awful 
catalogue of crime indeed; but let me hasten 
through it Doctor, while I have strength, for I 
sicken with the story. 

“When I was left alone in London, my 
spirits grew more and more depressed. J felt 
sinking into what is called melancholy mad- 
ness. I went one evening to Drury-Lane 
Theatre, almost stupified with wine, which I 
had been drinking alone for I should really 
have destroyed myself but for the excitement 
of wine, I need hardly say to what part of the 
boxes,a young woman, elegantly dressed, 
alone, was ushered. It was that allotted to 








my miserable sisters in guilt. 

corner ofthe boxes, a large shaw] almost con-| 
cealing me from head to foot. The orchestra 
was playing the overture. Oh, how sick, | 


listened to with ecstacy. 
description, sad, but sweet beyond imagina-| 
tion; and it eflected meso powerfully, that I 
was obliged to rush from the place, and seek 
fresh air. I returned in about half an hour. | 
The vast house had completely filled while I 
was away; all was light and splendor; and the 
merry audience was shaking with laughter at 
the scenes ofa favourite comedy. I—J could 
not laugh, but rather screamed with the agon- 
izing intensity of my feelings. 

«Ta, how she sighs!— Mighty fine, to be 


! . 
Iset at the} pawned; what was to become of me? 


With 
the wages of shame and sin, I strove madly to 
drink myself to death; yes, Doctor, to death! 
I tried to live hard, that my health might fail 


how faint that music made me, which all others | —that I might die, if itwere the death of a 
It was of a pensive | dog. 


lwas soon obliged toleave my com- 
panion in guilt—She was more dreadfully 
addicted to drinking even than I; and in one 
ofher sudden frenzies abused me, and at last 
struck me a blow with a decanter, that felled 
me in an instant, stunned and bleeding tothe 
floor.—See, Doctor, I have the mark of it” 
said Miss Edwards, pushing aside her hair, 
and disclosing a large scar over the corner of 
her left forehead. 

“You may wonder, Doctor, that [have said 


so little about my mother; but must not sup- 





sure,’ exclaimed a rude wretch that sat beside 
me glaring in finery. My heart drooped un- 
der the insult. I could not resent it. I gaz- 
ed languidly at the happy people occupying 
the private boxes. How lenvied them! In 
casting my eye round them, it fell on a party 
in that nearest but one tome. Gracious God! 
it was Captain———with three ladies, one of 
them very beautiful; andhe was paying her 
the most anxious attention. 

“I remembered no more till I found myself 
early in the morning, in bed at my lodgings 
attended by a girl in fine elothes. 1 then 
found, oninquiry, that Thad suddenly fallen 
back onthe floor of the boxes in a swoon, 
and was immediately carried out attended by 
a girl that set nearme, who, having found by 
a paperin my pocket where I lived, brought 
me home. ‘The woman of the house insisted 
on my quitting itimmediately. I owed her 
norent; ‘But that was all one,’ she said; 
‘I was aslut and must be off!’ The girl I spoke 





of refused to leave my room till I had recover- 
ed;and easily persuaded meto accompany 
her toher lodgings. Ihad about £30 with 
me, and a few articles ofelegant and expen- 
sive dress. I lay in bed at my new residence 
for two days, without once rising; and no 
words can tell the horrort hat had; upon me! 
At the end of that time my companion prevail- 
edonme to accompany herto the play— 
whither, half intoxicated, I went. But I 
cannot pause over the steps by which I hurried 
on to vilest excesses of infamy. My money 


pose that I thought little of her. Her injured 
image was always before my eycs, and served 
but todrive me into deeper despair. My own 
shame and misery were tolerable indeed, 
when I thought of what her sufferings must 
be! Ineverdared to make any inquiries 
about her. How,indeed, could 1? Sudden- 
ly, however, I resolved, [knew not why—for 
the thought came overme likea flash of light- 
ning—to see her, if possible, in disguise, with- 
outher knowigg me. Lexchanged my gay 
clothes with a poor woman of the town for 
her wretched rags; painted my face, conceal- 
edall my hairunder my bonnet; and, with 
little more than money enough topay my 
coachhire down—careless about the meansof 
coming up—got upon the coach, by 
night. 

‘It rained, and blewcruelly cold—but I had 
no umbrella—no_ protection against the in- 
clement weather, but an old wornout green 
cloak, that was comparatively useless to me. 
No ohe on the coach—indeed there were but 
three beside myself—would speak to such a 
wretched object as I looked or offer me addi- 
tional clothing. By five o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 10th of February, 18—, at about 
two miles, distant from the town, I told them 
to set me down. I was so numb with cold, 
that Icould scarcely keep my feet, till I found 
my way to a very small ale house by the road 
side, where I called for gin, and drank off two 
glasses of it. Indeed, by the way, you would 
be horrified to know how [ accustomed my- 








exhausted—all the dress, except what I wore, 








self to the use of raw’spirit? Without. wait- 
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ing, | hastened onward, It was dark and 


dismal, truly. 


felt—heard—thought of nothing but my 
wretched—my heuart-broken mother. It was 
noarly seven o'clock when I entered the town. 


How my guilty, wearied heart beat,as | recog- 


nised the places about me! I drew my bon- 
net over my face—fearful lest, disguised as I 
was, I should by any chance be recognised 
—and skulked, like a thief towards the street 
in,which our housestood. I was often obliged 
to stop and lean against the walls and railings, 
torestmy aching limbs. At length [ neared 
the dreaded spot. LIlooked—I strained my 
eyes till they ached. Alas! what was once 
our house, was now a shiop, newly painted, 
with a strange name in great glaring gold let- 
ters over the bow-—window. Oh my God! 
what feelings shot through my quivering heart 
at that moment!—I sate down upon the wet 
steps of a house nearly opposite.—I wrung my 
hands—lI bit my lips with the intensity of my 
anguish—for I was afraid of alarming the yet 
sleeping neighbourhood witha shriek. At 
length an old man came slowly past,leading a 
horse. I asked him, with a faltering voice, 
where Mrs. ——(my mother) lived? He was 
deaf—and I was obliged to shout the name 
into his ear—though the effurt seemed .to ex- 
haust all the little breath I had. 

‘Oh—Mrs. ?--why—let me see! Her 
whose daughter ran off with the officer some 
tine since!’ 

‘] nodded assent, though my eyes could no 
longer distinguish the person I was speaking to. 

““Why—poor old lady—she’s been dead 
this year and a half? 

“] heard nomore I did not utter a sound 
—but while he was speaking, walked away 
steadtly and rapidly. My body seemed to 
swell asI went on. I felt asif I hardly touch- 
edthe ground. Strange lights were before 
my eyes. Myhead seemed whirling round 
and round. As J walked in this strange way, 
acoach passed me. J stopped it--found it 
was going up to London, and got on at once. 

‘Goingall the way up to London, young 
woman?’ said the gruff guard. 

‘I told him Iwas, and spoke not a word 
more, till we reached the coach-office in Lon- 
don. Ihad no money about me except a 
shilling or two, and the fare was a pound. 
They helped me off the coach; and when they 
found Icould not pay my fare, abused me 
dreadfully---called me an impostor, and hand- 
ed me over to a constable, who took me to 
the police-office as a swindler. The magis- 
trate, who wasjust leaving, soon disposed’ of 
the case. The coachmen mide his charge; 
and the magistrate sternly inquired how Idar- 
ed to act sodishonestly? J fell down on my 
knees, scarce knowing where J was or what 
Iwas doing. He looked hard at me and 
seemed to pity me. 

‘Js it worth while to press for sentence on 
such a wretched creature as this? he said, 
and flung mea small piece of silver. TI fell 
down at full length on the floor, with a 
faint scream; and was, in an hour or two, 
sent off to the hospital. There Zlay for six 








The rain, and the bitter wind, 
chilled my very heart within me, but I saw— 


= 


weeks, ill of a brain fever, which had several 
times nearly put an end to my wretched exis- 
tence. When J was discharged J had nothing 
to put on, and no home to go to. At the same 
time another young woman left the hospital; 
who, seeing my utter destitution, invited me 
home with her, for at least a day, till J could 
turn myself about. She conducted me toa 
regular house of infamy! J wrote immedi- 
ately to a gentleman who had promised to 
send me money whenever I asked him. It 
was my first application, and was successful. 
He sent me £10 immediately, begging me 
not to write to him any more. Shall J goon? 

‘With part of this sum, I purchased gay 
clothes, and commenced---yes, the accursed 
life! Iseemed altogether changed since my 
visit to , and my illness in the hospital. 
My poor mother, now dead---murdered---mur- 
dered by her vile danghter—TI had scarcely a 
relation in England that I knew of. Society, 
I was shut out from forever. J lived in a 
state of mind that J cannot describe; a sort of 
calm desperation—quite indifferent what be- 
came of me——often wished that J might drop 
down dead in the streets. J seldom passed 
three hours in the day sober; every farthing 
of money J could procure was instantly chang- 
ed for the most scorching spirits! But I will 
not torture you by describing the life I led 
for a year after this; itwas that ofa devil! A 
few things, however, J may mention. As I 
was standing at the box entrance of the thea- 
tre one night, in company with several other 
women like myself, J unexpectedly saw Cap- 
tain ,handinga splendidly dressed lady 
out of a carriage. Without my wishing it--- 
before, indeed { was aware of it, his eye fell 
upon me, and he knew me. He turned 
ghastly pale; and was obliged to return back 
into the carriage witn the lady, his wife J sup- 
pose,anddrive home. Perhaps he thought J 
should make myself known; but no---I turned 
fainter far thanhe, and staggered away to 
some steps,on which J sate down to recover 
myself. By means ofa Court Guide, which, 
by some accident or other, found its ,way into 
my hands, J soon afterwards found out where 
he lived. J often went, late at night, when 
it was dark and wet, so that no one seemed 
likely to be stirring, and paced to and fro _be- 
fore the large house he lived in, with the feel- 
ings none can tell. How often has my heart’s 
fluttering half choked me, while J have listen- 
ed to the sound of the piano in the drawing- 
toom! No doubt, thought J, his wife is play- 
ing tohim, and he is leaning on the sofa look- 
ing at her fondly! Oh! the hours---the nights 
T have passed in this wretched way! I thought 
myself more like a fiend haunting him, than 
any thing human. And yet, dreadfully. as he 
had injured me, I would have died before J 
cou'd have annoyed him! And, Doctor, J 
have done the same often towards another 
house in London. There, also, have I paced 
for hours—--bitter hours—and that house was 
yours !"* She burst into tears, and was sever- 
al minutes before she could resume her narra- 
tive. I suggested that I would hear her pro- 








ceed with her history at some future day— 
‘but she told me it was now over. 
she resumed. 





At length 





‘I once walked several streets after you and 
Mrs. , and felt as if I could have kiss- 
ed the ground you walked on. I dared not 
draw near, lest I should pollute vou—lest I 
might, horrid creature, be seen and recognis- 
ed; and when I lost sight @ you, I had noth- 
ing for it but to hurry home, and drown my 
agony in drink. Did you never hear of my 
elopement, Doctor, before now?’ she inquired 
abruptly. I answered that I had not; that as 
the air did not suit my wife, we never went 
again to , and that after she and Miss 
Edwards had ceased corresponding, the pres- 
sure of domestic and professional engage- 
ments prevented our inquiring after her.— 
She sighed, and proceeded. 

To occupy my thoughts, when obliged to 
be alone, I used to send for the papers, in 
one of which, while carelessly casting my eyes 
over the list of deaths, I saw the name of my 
cousin, by which I knew at once that I was 
entitled, as I told you before, to the sum of 
£3000. I instantly determined never to 
touch it—never to apply for it. I felt I had 
no business with it; that the dead would 
shake in their graves if I stretched out my 
hand towards it. Once I saw my name at 
the head of an advertisement, stating that by 
applying somewhere or other [ would hear of 
something tomy advantage! I had resolved, 
in my own mind, to leave the whole, when I 
died, to a particular charity, on condition 
that they would not allow my name to be 
known. Youcan guessthe charity | mean, 
Doctor? She paused, as if waiting for an 
answer. 

‘The Magdalen Hospital,’ said I, in a low 
tone. : 

‘Yes,’ she replied with asigh—‘but to re- 
turn, Doctor, let me now tell you of a dread- 
ful circumstance, marking indeed’ the hand 
of Providence, which occurred only about 
six months before you saw me at —— Court. 
As I was walking, about five o’clock in the: 
afternoon, in Oxford street, miserable as I 
always was, both at home and abroad, I heard 
a sudden shout ofalarin in the street; and on 
turning round, saw every thing clearing hasti- 
ly out of the way of a horse galloping along 
like lightning towards where I stood, its rider 
evidently almost falling from his seat. AsI 
stood near one of the cross streets, the horse 
suddenly shot past me, round the corner,.and 
frightful to tell, in the act of turning round, 
swift as light, being, I suppose, startled by 
some object or other, threw its unfortunate ri- 
der over its head with stanning force against 
a high iron pump, and galloped on faster than 
before. A crowd, of course, collected in- 
stantly about the sufferer; and I could not 
help joining it, to find out whether or not the 
gentleman was killed. The crowd opened 
suddenly in the direction where I stood, mak- 
ing way for two men who were carrying their- 
stunned and: bleeding burdem to a doctor's 
shop close by. He was quite metionless, and 








‘the blood pouring from his head. The sight 


made me,you may suppose, sick and fuint, 
but’—She paused—‘Doctor,” she eontinued 
with a gasp, her face blanching at the recol 
lection, ‘a glance at the countenance, balf cov 
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ered with blood though it was, shewed me 
the features of Captain ! Here Miss 
Edwards again became exceedingly agitated, 
trembling from head to foot, continuing dead- 
ly pale. 
cident she had been telling. 


swooned and was helped by some bystanders 


to an adjoining shop, which it was nearly an | 


hour before I could leave,in a hackney-coach, 
for my lodgings. I neverrecovered the shock 
of that terrible occurrence. The next day’s 
newspaper, which you may believe I bought 
with sickening apprehensions, announced that 
Captain had been killed on the spot, 
and that his heart-broken widow was within 
only a few days of her confinement. 

‘The moment I recognised the bleeding bo- 
dy asI have told you, a strange pain shot 
across my breast. I felt--I knew it was my 
death-stroke—I knew [had not long to live~- 
that the destroyer and his victim would soon 
be once more within the dreadful sight of 
each other! My health and spirits, if it is not 
mockery to call them such, soon broke down 
altogether; every night was I scared with the 
spectre of Captain yevery day tortured 
with the recollections of his bleeding corpse, 
and the horrid associations of my past and pre- 
sent guilt! 

‘About three weeks before you saw me, I 
happened to be prowling about the streets, 
when my haggard appearance struck a gentle- 
man who was passing by on horseback. He 
eyed meearnestly for some moments, and then 
suddenly dismounted, and gave his horse into 
the hands of his servant. He had recognized 
me—spite-of the dreadful alteration in my 
‘appearance—~told me he had known me in 
what he called, alas! my ‘earlier and better 
days’—and I recognized in him the noble- 
man for whose company I had quitted Cap- 
tain ! He could hardly speak for the 
shock he felt. At length he uttered a word 
or two of commiseration—and taking out a 
bank-note from his pocket book, which | af- 
terwards found was for twenty pounds——he 
gave it me, telling me to look after my health 
—and a little agitated, I thought, left me, as 
if ashamed to be seen for an instant speaking 
with such a wretched object as myself!—l, 
who had £3000 and more at my command, 
accepted the charity—the bitter cbarity of 
this gentleman, with sullen composure, or re- 
signation, as I thought; fancying that by so 
doing, I was, in a ‘manner, atoning fer the 
enormity of my crimes. At the moment of 
my utmost need, when fainting beneath the 
agonies of starvation—I felt a savage pleasure 
in thinking how much money I had within my 
reach, and yet refused to touch! Guilty— 
ignorant creature—as if this could be viewed 
with satisfaction by Him—Him whom I had 
offended! With the help of this £20, which 
I was afraid to trust myself within the house 
where I then resided, for fear of being robbed 
-~perhaps, murdered by those about me, I 
went over to a distant part of the town, and 
took up my residence—I forget how—in the 
filthy place from which you reseued me. I 











lhad not been thete a week, when [ took to my 





Lalso felt deeply shocked at the in-| 
At length, in a| partly in despair——partly under an influence | 
broken and rather indistinct tone, she pro-|knew not how to resist, kind, inestimable Dr. 
ceeded, ‘I shrieked at the spectacle, and | 


bed, finding it impossible to drag my aching 


steps ata time. I felt that Death had at last 
got his cold arms completely round me; and, 


I sent off the line which brought you like an 
angel of mercy to my bedside!-—My life at 
that place, though for so short a period, wasa 
perpetual Hell——-worse, I found, far worse | 
than any [had before known. 

‘What a wretch—whiat a monster must you 
think me, Doctor!’ she exclaimed, faintly, 
averting her fuce. ‘Is not the air | breathe 
pollution ?” 

‘Eleanor, Eleanor! The Redeemer of the 
world said not so to the trembling one that 
washed his feet with her tears.’ The poor 
girl, overpowered with the recollection, sob- 
bed hysterically several times, and clasped 
her hands, in an ecstacy of emotion—mur- 
muring, but so indistinctly I could scarce 
catch the words—*He said—go in peace!’ 

‘That blessed history,’ she continued, when 
a little recovered, ‘is all that makes life toler- 
able to me. I cling to it as an earnest of the 
pardon of Heaven! Oh, it was written for 
me—for the guilty such as me—lI feel, | 
know it was!) Oh! world, cruel world, I can 
bear your scorn! I can bear the finger of 
contempt pointed at me—I turn from you my 
eyes—I look to Him, I listen only to Him that 
looked on Mary, and forgave her!” 

‘Well Eleanor, such thoughts as these are 
sent to you from Heaven! He you speak of 
has heard and answered you! ButI must not 





stay here. I see your feelings are too much 
excited; they willinjure you. You must be 
got into bed immediately—and if you wish it, 
the chaplain shall read a prayer beside you! 
Farewell, Eleanor, till tomorrow! May your 
thoughts this night be of a happier hue!— 
Sleep—sleep easier, breathe freely, now that 
so black a burden has been removed from your 
feelings! 

The chaplain had given her a copy of the 
incomparable—-the almost divine ‘Saint’s 
Rest,’ of Baxter. Morning, noon, and night, 
did she ponder over its pages, embibing its 
chastening, hallowing, glorifying spirit; and 
would often lay down the book in a kind of 
transport, her features glowing with an ex- 
pression that rivaled my recollection of her 
former beauty. * * * 

She was soon able to bear the motion of a 
hackney-coach, and attended by her faithful 
nurse, took several drives about the airiest 
parts ofthe suburbs. In short, her recovery 
was marked by the most gratifying signs of 
restoration. How my heart leaped with joy, 
after so long, painful, and anxious, often 
hopeless, an attendance on her, to enter her 
neatly arranged room, and see her, not stretch- 
ed upon the bed of agony and death—not 
turning her pale face to the wall, her soul fil 
led with frightful apprehensions of an infinite- 
ly more frightful hereafter, but sitting, ‘cloth- 
ed, and in her right mind,’ reading, beside the 
window; or walking two and fro, supported 





by the nurse, her figure, elegant and beauti- 


fully moulded, yet painfully slender, habited 


lina neat dark dress; for white, she said with 
limbs—my trembling limbs more than a few 


asigh, ‘she was now unworthy to wear, — 
whitethe vesture of the innocent! With 
What honest pride, too, did the nurse look at 
ner~-her affectionate heart overjoyed at wit- 
nessing a recovery her unwearied attentions 
had so materially conduced to insure. 

Finding Miss Edward’s convalescence so 
encouraging and steady, I proposed to her, se- 
riously to make claim, through a respectable 
solicitor, to the property she was entitled to, 
and employing a part of itin engaging a small 
cottage, a few miles from town, before the 
beautiful summer weather passed away. | 
suggested my advertising in the newspapers 
for such a place as we wanted, to be engaged 
from year to year, ready furnished; adding, 
that ata very trifling cost, the nurse could 
be prevailed on to accompany and attend up- 
on her. 

‘Come, Eleanor, now, what possible ration- 
al objection can you have to allthis?” I in- 
quired, finding she listened to my proposal in 
seriousness and silence. 

‘Only,’ she replied, with a sad, sweet smile, 
‘only that it would make me too—too happy! 
Matters were soon arranged. A respectable 
solicitor was duly instructed to put her in the 
proper way of obtaining what was due to her. 
There was little difliculty indoing so. ‘The 
soliciter of heruncle, when written to, came 
upto town, acknowledged her right, and _re- 
cognized her in a moment, though he had de- 
licacy enough to abstain from any appearance 
of surprise, or unnecessary inquiry. There 
was, Consequently, noobstacle on the score 
of identity; and the property was at once con- 
veyed to her absolutely, I inserted in the 
newspapers such an advertisement as I spuke 
of, and it was answered the next day by the 
proprietor of precisely such a place as I want- 
ed, which, therefore, Lat once engaged on 
Miss Edwards’s behalf, for a year, and made 
arrangements for her immediate removal 
thither. Before quitting the Infirmary, un- 
known to me, the grateful girl slipped a 50/. 
note—much more than she could afford with 
comfort—into the poor-box of the institution ; 
and no remonstrance of mine could make 
her recall it. 

J shall not soon forget the day selected for 
removing Miss Edwards from the Infirmary ; 
and J cannot help telling it a little particular- 
ly. Wehad a large glass-coach at the Dis- 
pensary door by eleven o’clock, in which were 
my wife and two of my eldest children, to 
whom J had granted a holiday,for the purpose 
ofaccompanying us in this happy little jour- 
ney—so different, thank God, from a former 
one! Miss Edwards, with her nurse, filled up 
the inside, and J rode upon the coach box. 
Oh, that happy—that bright, beautiful morn- 
ing! The moral harvest home! Never did J 
feel the sun shine so blessedly, the summer- 
breeze richer, or the country more charming. 
Again I say--that happy morning! Heaven! 
then indeed was thy smile upon us, shedding 
into all our hearts peace and gladness! ‘That 
five miles’ drive was such an one as J may nev- 





er have again— 
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‘When the freshness of heart and of feeling were | 

mine, 

As they never again may be.” | 

I wonder what the coachmin must have) 
thought? for J could searcely check the ex: | 
huberant spirits which animated me. 


As for Miss Edwards, I learnt from my wife} 


hear of profas2 night-sweats-—of destructive 
coughing-—and all the other fearful train of 
consumptive symptoms! Her appearance, 
too, soon began to tell of the havoc that dis- 
ease was making with her constitution—al- 


ready too much shattered to resist even the 


that she spoke but little on the way. Her | Slightest attacks! I cannot pain the reader 


feelings could scarce content themselves with | 


with dwellingon the early progress of her last 


thesilent tears which perpetually forced them-| Symptoms. She soon left off her daily walks 


selves into her eyes——the tears of ecstacy. | 
When my wife spoke to her, she often could 
not answer her. 


to the poor, and very soon took to the bed.—- 
Disease did indeed stride apace; and by the 
malignant intensity of suffering he inflicted, 


| . . . 
The cottage was very small, but sweetly Seemed revenging himself for his former de- 


situated, at some little distance from the high! 
road. Its little white walls peeped from the | 
honey-suckle and jessamine, like a half-hid | 
pearl glistening between the folds of green | 
velvet. As my two children trotted on be- 
fore us with the basket of provisions, and my 
wife and I followed, with Miss Edwards bp- 
tween us, and the nurse behind, I felt that I 
was living months of happiness in a few mo- 
ments of time. My good wife, seeing the 
difficulty with which Miss Edwards restrain- 
ed her feelings, woman-like, began to help 
her fortitude, by bursting into tears, and kis- 
sing her. This quite overcame the poor girl. 
As we neared the cottage, she grew paler and 
paler--leaned more and more upon our arms 
—and, as we entered the parlor door, fainted. 
She soon recovered, however; and gently dis- 
engaging herself from my wife and the nurse, 
sunk upon her knees, elevated her trembling 
hands to heaven, looked steadfastly upward, 
in a silence we all felt too sacred to disturb; 
and the tears at length flowing freely, reliev- 
ed a heart overcharged and breaking with gra- 
titude. ‘That was a solemn, a blessed mo- 
ment; aad I am notashamed toacknowledge, 
that I felt so overpowered myself with my 
feelings, that I was compelled to leave the 
little room abruptly, and recover myself in 
the garden. 

My heart is so full with recollections of 
that happy day, that I could spend pages over 
it; but Lleave the few touches I have giv- 
enastheyare. I add nota stroke to the little 
picture [ have here sketched, in all the hu- 
mility of conscious imperfection. 

We did not quit till about eight o’clock in 
iheevening. Miss Edwards lay on the sofa 
as we took leave of her, exhausted with the 
fatigue and excitement of the day. 

‘Doctor, if you should ever write to me,’ 
whispered the poor girl, as I held her hands 
in mine, ‘call this—Magdalen Cottage!’ 

Three years, nearly, did Miss Edwards re- 
side at Magdalen Cottage, as she touchingly 
styled it: her health, though extremely deli- 
cate, was on the whole satisfactory. The 


’ nurse was a perfect treasure toher. I was al- 


most tired of expressing to her my approba- 
tion and thanks. In the beginning of the 


feat! The victim was indeed smitten; butit 
lay calmly awaiting the stroke of dismissal. 
She bore her last affliction with extraordfnary 
meekness and fortitude. I thought she was 
really—unaffectedly rejoiced at the prospect 
of her removal. The poor nurse was infin- 
itely the more distressed of the two; and the 
most serious reproofs I found necessary, to 
check the violence of her feelings. I must 
now, however, content myself with a few has- 
ty entries from my Diary. 
Wednesday, January 18th. 

I called on Miss Edwards about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and found, from the nurse, 
that she was sitting up in bed, hearing three 
little girls, daughters of a neighboring peas- 
ant, theircatechism. I was remonstrating in 
the parlor with the nurse for permitting Miss 
Edwards to act so imprudently, when a little 
girl came clattering hastily down stairs into 
the room, with a frightened air, saying, 
‘Come! come!’ I hastened up, and found 
the poor girl had fainted in the midst of her 
pious task; and the two terror-struck children 
were standing by in silence, with their hands 
behind them, staring at the ghastly paleness 
and motionless of their preceptress. The 
books had fallen from her hands, and lay be- 
side heron the bed. Isent the children away 
immediately, and addressed myself to my 
sweet, suffering but imprudent patient. When 
[had succeeded in recovering her from her 
swoon, the first words she uttered, wére, ina 
faint tone—‘Go on, love’-—‘My dear Eleanor 
—Eleanor!—It’s I, Doctor , said I, 
gently. 

‘Well, then, you must try it, Mary,’ she 
continued, after a pause, in the same soft 
tone.—‘Poor lady! she thinks she’s got the 
children—she’s not sensible,’ whispered the 
nurse, in tears. What a lovely expression 
was there in Miss Edwards’ face, blanched 
and wasted though it was! 

‘I’m afraid, my dear,’ she commenced again 
—her head still running on the pious duty 
from which she had been surprised by her 
swoon—‘l’in afraid you have been playing, 
instead ‘Come, Eleanor,’ said I gently. 

‘No, love, I’m better now! Goon—that’s 
a good girl! My vinaigrettee served at 
length to dispel the illusion. With a faint 











second winter, however, that Miss Edwards, 
in doming from evening service at the clurch, 
about a mile off, to which, though the weather 
was most inclement, she had imprudently ven- 
tured——caught a severe cold, which soon re- 
vived several slumbering and alarming symp- 
toms. She had received, in short, her death 
blow. Alas! alas! alas! how soon I began to 


start, she recovered herself. 

‘Oh, Doetor ! Howare you? But,’ 
—she added, after a pause, ‘where are the 
children?’ 

‘They are gone, Eleanor! Really, really, 
my dear, you must not do so again! It is 








much more than your strength can bear!— 


Forgive me, Eleanor, but I have forbid them 
to come again,’ said I, kindly, not peremp- 
torily. She looked at me with a little sur- 
prise, and in silence. 

‘Poor things! she at length exclaimed, 
show little they thought it was the last time!” 

‘The tears came into her eyes. 

‘Nurse,’ said she softly, ‘please did you 
give them the little cakes I told you of?” 

The poor woman shook her head in si- 
lence. 
7 * * * ~ 

‘How do you feel to day, Eleanor?’ I en- 
quired feeling her pulse. 

‘Very, very weak; but so happy! you 
thought I did wrong—buv’ her face 
brightened, ‘ue that loved little children 
seemed with me!’ 

‘My dear Eleanor, I don’t wish to hurt 
your feelings, but you miscalculate your 
strength! Indeed, indeed you don’t know 
how weak you are! Now promise me not to 
do so again’ 

‘I will,dear Doctor, 1 will! For my flesh 
is weak! But how is Mrs. ” (my ae 
‘She is well, and begs her love fo you. 
have brought with me some calve’s foot jelly; 
she made it herself for you,and hopes will rel 

ish it.’ 

‘She’s very good'to me—very,’ sobbed the 
poor girl. I'll try to take a little this even- 
ing. But—I shall not want it long, Doctor,’ 
she added, with a sad smile, ‘I am going, L 
hope—to Heaven" 

She paused. I spoke not. 

‘If,’ she resumed, ‘sucha poor guilty thing- 
asI shall be permitted to do so—dear Doe- 
tor—I will—tI will always watch over you and. 
your’ 

Her emotions were becoming too violent 
and I thought it best to take my leave, prom- 
ising to be with her the next day. Alas,I 
saw her sweet sad spirit was not long to be ex- 
cluded from that blessed place, ‘where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are atrest!’ Indecd, it was hard to part with 
her! 

[January 15th to the 24th inclusive.] 

During this interval Miss Edwards declin- 
ed rapidly; but her sufferings never once 
seemed to shake her firm confidence in the 
mercy of God. She was occasionally eleva 
ted, partly through hysteric excitement, to a 
pitch of inspiration; and uttered such elo- 
quence as I have seldom heard from female 
lips. ‘The clergyman of the parish adminis- 
tered the sacrament to her once or twice, and 
it was consolatory, he said, to see the spir- 
it in which she received it. 

One day during this interval, my wife (hev- 
self indisposed) accompanied me to Miss 
Edwards’ bedside ; and the poor, fond, great 
ful girl’s feelings got quite uncontrollable.— 
Iwas obliged to remove my wife, almost 
fainting, from the room; and I fear the shock 
of that interview—-which I afterwards blamed 
myself much for allowing—hurried Miss Ed- 
wards more rapidly to herend. On one of 
the days in question, she calmly arranged: 
about the disposal of her property; leaving: 














the interest of £1000 to the nurse for her 
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gan tel ‘ Ae aM peeerr ire aa. 
life; £200 to the poor of the parish; a trifle ,came before me, it forced the tears afresh in- | esti ng exhibition, and no one, we think, ean 
to me and my wife, ‘for rings—if they will | to my eyes, and half determined me to return withe ss the progress in learning which the 
wear them’ and the rest to the Magd alen | instantly to her bedside, and contiauo there | scholars have made in less than 8 inonths, 
Hospital, oncondition that it was given anony- | t till she died. | wi it! out astonishment and admiration. <A 
mously, and no attempt made to discov ver | Thursday, January ;number of speciinens of their industry and 
fram what quarter it proceeded beyond me.| As I hurried up, about twelve o'clock, to} intelligence were exhibitedin reading, music, 
I put the whole into the hands of my solici-| the cottage, I saw an elderly woman, a stran- and j inge niousmechanism. Two little girls, 
tor, and he got her will duly drawn and exe- r ger, in the act of closing the parlar ol shutters. | bot hot whom were born blind, one e ight “and 


: 
26th, 


cuted. 
Wednesday, January 25th. 

Miss Edwards was sweetly calm and com- 

posed on this visit. 


Then my sweet pat ient was goae! 
ped into the parlor. 


‘She is dead, . suppose?’ I enquired with! 


She spoke to me of her ja faltering voic 
funeral, begging it might be in the simplest} 
way possible—followed og the nurse, three ‘hardly been dead five minutes, t] 1ough! 


‘Ah, poor, a lady, she is gone! She’s| 


P oor 


poor woman, to whom she bequeathed black nut rse is ina sad way about it.’ 


dresses for that purpose—and, if I ‘would | 


that there should be no name, no plate upon | 
the coffin lid, and no grave stone in the church 
yard. She repeatedly and solemnly enjoined 
me to observe her wishes in this respect. 

‘Let me not leave my stained name behind 
me? No one would feel pleasure in seeing 
it—but I believe—I humbly hope, it is writ- 
ten in the book of Forgiveness above! Let 
me go silently, and in silence, into my moth- 
er Earth, and be thankful for so peaceful a 
resting place!’ The tone in which she utter- 
ed this echoes yet in my ear! 

‘I am happy, Eteanor,’ said I, much affect- 
ed—‘I am very happy to see you so composed 
in the prospeet of death! Rely uponit, Hea- 
ven is very near you.” 

‘Yes—the Friend of Publicans and Sin- 
ners—I think He will not refuse to receive 
me! she replied, the tears dropping from her 
eyes. 

‘How bright—how clear is all before you! 

Ina solemn, slow whisper, she looked up- 
wards with an air of awful confidence in the 
truth of what she was saying, and quoting 
the sublime language of Scripture. ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth—and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the Earth: And 
though after my skin, worms destroy this bo- 
dy, yet in my flesh shall I see God!’ 

‘Amen, Eleanor!’ I exclaimed, taking her 
hand in mine—‘we may meet again, my love,’ 
said I, but paused abruptly. I felt choked. 

‘Oh, Doctor, yes? she replied, with thril- 
ling emphasis, genlty compressing my hand. 
You must not Doctor, when I am gone, quite 
forget me! Sometimes, Doctor, think of the 
poor girl you saved from ruin——and believe 
she loved you!’ Our tears fellfast. I could 
not open my lips. ‘T know Iam not worthy 
to be in your thoughts—but dear Doctor, you 
will be among the ‘last thoughts in my heart! 
Will you—kiss me, and promise that you will 
sometimes remember poor Eleanor!’ 

Almost blinded by my tears—unable to ut- 
ter a word-—I bent over and kissed her.— 
‘God bless thee, Eleanor, I faltered. She 
spoke not, but shook her head with unuttera- 
ble emotion. I could bear it no longer; so | 
faltered that she should see me again ‘withia a 
fzw hours—kissed her with asecond solemn. 
jt might be the final kiss, and left the room. 
I had ridden half way home, before I could 
at all recover my self-possession. Every 
time that the pale image of Eleanor B 











| 
At this moment the nurse came down) 
honor her poor unworthy dust,’ by myself; ‘stairs, wringing her hands and crying bitter- | 


ly. ‘Oh—I wish I had died with her! Poor 
Miss Eleanor—I have lost you! I shall nev- 
er’—and she cried as though her heart was 
breaking. 

‘Ihope she died easily?’ I enquired when 
she had grown calmer. 

‘Yes—yes sir! She had been going fust 


ever since you left yesterday, though she tried, Is 


poor dear thing! to do something for you| 
which she had long been about-—and—she | 
died with it in her hands! 

Without uttering a word more, I went up 
into the bedroom. I cannot describe the pe- 
culiar feelings of awe withwhich [ am struck 
on seeing a very recent corpse—before it has 
beon touched—before any thing has been 
stirred or altered in the room about it. How 
forcibly I felt them on the present occasion! 
‘Did she say any thing before she died?’ I en- 
quired of the nurse, as we stood watching the 





| orass, by 








*/ remains. 

‘She sighed—and said softly-—‘Kiss me, 
nurse!—I’m leaving you!"—and died ina few 
minutes after, as if she was falling asleep?" 
replied the nurse. 

She lay on her left side, her black hair half 
concealed her face; and in her hand was a 
sampler, which she had been working at, | 
found, frequently during her illness, with a 
view of having it given to me after her death 
—and which was not yet finished. I gently 
disengaged it from her insensible grasp—and je 
let the reader i imagine my feelings, on seeing 
nothing but the letters— 

Mary Macpaten— 
* 9 

The other letter of her initials—*B’—the 
finger of death prevented adding. 

J shall never part with that sampler till I}« 
die! Oh, poor Mary Magdalen! I will not 
forget thee! 

Books for the Blind. ‘The books used by 
the blind are painted in raised characters; the 
letters being pessing through from the back 
of the leaf, from which, by passing the fingers 
over the wordsand lines, the scholars can read 
almost as fast as, if blessed with the faculty of 
sight, they would be able to do from the books 
in common use. The maps made use of are 
manufactured in asimilar maner; the boun- 
dries, towns, rivers, etc. being raised form the 
surface. 





Visit to the Asylum. ‘It was truly an inter- 


I step-| the other only six yearsef age, who could not 
ire ad when admitted to the 
! 


institution, read 
with fluency portions of history, and told with 
1ccuracy tho names o {diferent places upen 
Which their tingers were placed upon the m: Ip. 

Specimens of floor mats, made of Manilla 
the scholars, were also shown.— 


Friend of Youth. 
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For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 
A SKETCH FOR THE LOVE-SICK. 


BY ROBERT BURTs. 
“They looked up te the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread hke a rosy ocean, vast and bright, 
glittering sea below 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight 
They heard the waves splash, and the wind so low 
And saw each others dark eye darting light.” 
Don JuAN. 


| They gazed upon the; 


Spring, beauteous, blooming spring, un- 
awed by the stern brow of winter, had again 
soared forth, scattering its attandeni bles- 
sings over the face of creation. LE svenings— 
twas soft voluptuous evening,—and the crim- 
soned rays of the waning sun, stole silently 
through the rustling foliage, lighting the 
gloom of the forest and transforming the lu- 
cid brook into a stream of burnished gold.— 
All was beautiful; the yellow corn undulated 
as the gentle zephyrswept along, and the rud- 
dy clover rifled, hike the stream at the hiss 
of the breeze; the far off woodland assumed 
a deeper and more delicate shade, and the dis- 
tant mountain crests, glowed with the flush 
of declining day; the birds carroled on every 
tree, and the lowing of the cow rose to the 
ear musically mellowed by the distance. 

’'was such an evening when Edward and 
Elizabeth strolled along the bank of the migh- 
ty Chesapeake—such a time the enamored 
swain judiciously gelected for the propitia- 
tion of his passion. 

‘Elizabeth,’ said he, gazing in the translu- 

id eye of his fair companion, which sparkled 
like the modest forest stream; but the re- 
mainder of his words died in a murmer, for 
her transcendent look had filled his soul with 
admiration, and dashed the power of utter- 
ance from his lips. 

‘Did’st speak, Edward?’ asked the gentle 
maiden, but her eye encountered the stead- 
fast gaze of her lover, and the silken lashes 
drooped ‘ike the willow, while her alabaster 
neck became suffused with the deepest crim- 
son of the heaven-dyed rese. 

‘Empress of my life!’ iterated the impas- 
sioned youth, taking her snowy hand in his 
own while his voice modulated and trem- 
bled with delight, ‘Star of my existence! 
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smile and disperse the cloud of melancholy | 
that has settled around my heart.’ 


‘Sir?’—‘Go saddle the pony, and clean my 


|jack boots; and, look ye, sir, scrape the mud 


She looked up and smiled—heavens what| well off them before you put on the blacking. 


asmile--like the morning’s first beam; the | 
flower’s deepest flush; the newly sunned lake. 

‘Art thou sad, Edward? 

‘When thou smilest, sweet one, no—speak 
again, my Elizabeth, that I may drink the tones 
of thy mellow voice—again, my angel, that I 
may experience a moment of preternatural 
happiness; again, love, that my soul may be 
gladdened with sounds more sweet, more 
thrilling, more intoxicating than the softest 
voice of the murmuring ASloid.’ 

Again the maiden blushed to the eyes, 
blushed like the last hue of sun set. 

‘Nay, | have offended thee, my Peri,’ mur- 
mured the youth with sorrow in his tone 
and remorse in his eye;—my ardent protes- 
tations have thrilled thy modest blood——wilt 
thou forgive me? 

The maiden replied not, but her languid 
gaze was cast upon the countenance of the 
youth with a feeling, a softness, an affection 
in its expression that spake far plainer than 
words; then both relapsed into silence; the 
maiden gazed upon the heaving Chesapeake, 
tlie youth was lost in comtemplation of the ob- 
ject of his love; how eloquent was that still- 
ness, thoughts were busy then, and feeling 
spake in that soft hour, 

‘Which wakes the wish, and melts the heart.’ 
And when their eyes again met, they disclos- 
ed the mutual workings of the soul. 

‘Klizabeth,’ murmured the youth. 

‘HMdward.’? 

‘Wilt save a wretch from destruction, from 
misery, from death?’ 

‘What mean you, Edward?’ 

‘Can you link your fate with that of one 
who adores you to distraction; one whose ex- 
istence would be a curse without you; one to 
whom Earth would be a desert heath if thou 
wert not?’ 

A murmur escaped her lips—a trembling 
low-breathed tone, like the sound of the gen- 
tle sireamas it meanders through its pebbled 
bed, or the mournful sigh of the wimd-swept 
greve: though confused and indistinct the 
affection of its intonation conveyed its mean- 
ing to the inmost soul of the delighted lover; 
he threw himself at her feet, seized her ala- 
baster hand, and vented his feelings in a fer- 
vid kiss. She raised her silken lashes, and 
her eyes sparkled like the morning sun. O 
how full of delight—-transport---ecstacy---eve- 
ry thing; —Byron, how true thou said’st— 

‘O love! no habitant of earth art thou.’ 

‘Bless you, my angel, bless yon for that, 
word!’ exclaimed the impassioned youth; but | 
just then a sound arose and a form appeared 
which froze the words upon his lip and trans- 
formed the Mush of adoration into a pallor of 
surprise and terror. 

Wasit a hard hearted and inexorable fa- 
ther that stood before the youthful pair, blast- 
ing their afleetion in its bud? Was it a pre- 
judiced and obdurate guardian that gave rise 
to this manifestation of fearful excitement? 
No, my gentle reader, “twas a substantial 





looking ‘Virginy Farmer!’ ‘Ned! said he— 


Your last attempt at polishing was disgrace- 
ful.’ 

‘Bet, what are you doing here? 

‘Nothing, sir,’ said the gentle maiden. 

‘Then you,d better a d—— d sight trot 
home, and scrub out your kitchen.’ 
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DR. JOHN MASON GOOD. 


Dr. John Mason Good, son of the Rev. 
Peter Good, a minister of the Congregational 
class of dissenters, at Epping, in Essex, was 
born May 25th, 1764, and received his name 
from the celebrated John Mason, author of 
the ‘Treatise on “Self Knowledge.” He 
acquired while very young an accurate knowl- 


edge of the Latin, Greek, and French lan- 


guages, and thus laid the foundation for his 
subsequent high attainments as a linguist.— 
Before his fifteenth year he commenced his 
career as a writer by composing a ‘Dictiona- 
ry of Poetic Endings’ anda number of Poems 
of sterling merit. Next he employed his 
leisure hours in drawing up ‘an abstract 
view of the prrinciple tropes and figures of 
Rhetoric, in their origin and powers,’ illus- 
trated by a variety of examples. Before his 
sixteenth year had closed, he made himself 
complete master of the Latin language. He 
shortly afterward greatly distinguished him- 
self by the active part he took in the disgés- 
sions of the day, and by his original essays, 
one of which ‘on the theory of earthquakes,’ 
is said to have been very ingenious, elabo- 
borate and classical. Ile then began the stu- 
dy of the Hebrew language, of which he soon 
acquired a critical knowledge as is exhibited 
in some of the most valuable productions of 
his pen. Shortly after, by lending large sums 
of money to personal friends, that were una- 
ble to pay, he became much involved in pecu- 
niaryembarrasments. He therefore determin- 
ed to tax his mental resources, to rid himself 
of his difficulties, and began with assiduity 
a course of literary activity almost without a 
parallel. He wrote pamphlets on various 
subjects, made translations, composed poems 
and philosophical essays, which though pos- 
sessed of great merit, all failed to yield him 
pecuniary remuneration to any extent. At 
length, however, he published his fugitive 
pieces in the World and other papers of the 
day, and under the signature of the ‘Rural 
Bard’ introduced himself to popular favor. 
But all however, failed in relieving him from 
his difficulties. In 1793, he removed to Lon- 
don, and entered into partnership with a man, 
as Surgeon and Apothecary to one of the prin- 
cipal Hospitals in the metropolis, who, be- 
coming jealous of his rising popularity and 
the marks of professional distinction that were 
every where shown him, his envy caused him 
to pursue a course of conduct which resulted 
in the entire failure of their business and the 
immediate dissolution of their partnership. 
Dr. Good now found himself sunk in still 








deeper difficulties, the extent of which he 
concealed not only from his friends, but even 
from his own family. The defeat of all his 
favorite projects, the unexpected vexations he 
frequently met with, and being disappointed 
in all his fond anticipations, did not in the 
least dishearten him, but on the contrary, 
were continual incentives to rouse him to in- 
creased professional activity, and the most 
extended literary research. 

For several years, thus circumstanced, he 
concealed all his anxieties from those he most 
loved, maintaineda cheerful demeanor among 
his friends, pursued his theoretical and prac- 
tical enquiries into every accessible channel, 
and at length by his exertions surmounted 
every difficulty and obtained professional re- 
putation and emolument sufficient to satisfy 
his thirst for fame, and place him beyond the 
reach of want. 

Ia 1795, he gained a premium of twenty 
guineas, by successfully competing before the 
medical society, having presented the best dis- 
sertation on the question, ‘what are the dis- 
eases most frequent in work houses, 
poor houses, and similar institutions; and 
what are the best means of cure and preven- 
tion.’ 

In 1797, he commenced his translation of 
Lucretius. To his knowledge of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, he now ad- 
ded that of the German, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, and by the year 1800 had almost made 
himself master of the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages. 

He next published his history of medicine, 
which we believe has not been surpassed ei- 
ther in accuracy or style. He then madea 
translation of the ‘Song of Songs, or Sacred 
Idyls, Essay on Medical Technology, trans- 
lations of the book ef Jol;’ and assisted in 
preparing for the press, Pantologia, or Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Aris, Sciences, and 
Words,’ in twelve royal quarto volumes. 

In the year 1810, he was invited to deliver 
a series of Lectures at the Surrey Institute, on 
any subjects, literary orscientific, which would 
be most agreeable to himself. He complied 
with the request, and delivered three distinct 
series of Lectures in three successive win- 
ters, to crowded audiences, whose attandance 
evinced their gratification and delight. His 
subjects were the ‘nature of the material 
world,’ the ‘nature of the animate world,’ 
and the ‘nature of the mind.’ To these lec- 
tures we are indebted for the nucleus upon 
which Dr. Good afterwards amplified, until 
the Book of Nature was the finished product. 

Immediately afterward, he published his 
physiological system of Nosology ; and in less 
than two years his study of medicine, in five 
royal octavo volumes was finished. Tins 
work, the British Medical Reviews pronoun- 
ced beyond all comparison the best of the 
kind in the English language, and its author 
one who could devour whole libraries. 

The great secret of his distinguished ca- 
reer, was in having adopted, in early life, Mr. 
Mason’s rules for students, as commended by 
the example of his father, that for eminence 
and success in literary pursvits, five things 
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time ; right method of reading to advantage; pro- | hopes and sunny feelings of the heart. 


Who 





are necessary, viz: a proper distribution of|death knell, overshadowing all the bright! bold relief, a fertile source from which to 


reap instruction, and by which to regulate the 


per order and regulation of his studies; a pro-|can describe it, and yet who has not felt its| economy of living. 


per way of collecting and preserving useful} withering influence? Still it is a delicious) 
sentiments from books and conversation, and | sort of sorrow; and like acloud dimming the | 
the improvement of his thoughts when alone. 
In these five particulars, it will be perceived; mentary shade of gloom, it enhances the | Selected for the Literary Cabinet and 
by the reader of his works, Dr. Good greatly 
exceeds; and his eminance as a scholar, phi-} 


losopher, linguist, and physician, was no doubt 
the result of his perseverance in practising 
them. 

Such were the perpetual occupations of this 
eminent man, literary and professional, and 
such the splendid acquirements which he 
gained by his genius and industry, even amid 
a larger share of perplexities and disappoint- 
ments than have served to damp the energies 
of many who might otherwise have shown as 
stars of the first magnitude. Thus illustra- 
ting his claims to true merit, which accord- 
ing to Goldsmith, consists not in a man’s ne- 
ver falling, but in rising as often as he falls. 








CHOICE EXTRACTS. 





HOME. 

There is more of spell-work about the 
homes of our fathers than he who has never 
been a wanderer imagines. Ask the poor 
exile on a foreign shore what visions flit across 
his fancy and call forth the deep drawn sigh 
as he gazes silent and lonely on the midnight 
moon; and he will tell you, in the fulness of 
his heart, they are the visions of his infantile 
home, of which the beautiful moon is all that 
isleft him. Though his path be across the 
ocean, though he wander among the icebergs 
of Iceland, or sit down in the far-off islands 
of the sea, he feels that he never can out-trav- 
el the remembrance of his native village, or 
forget the delights ofhis early cottage.— 
Though ambition lead him to foreign lands, 
or fortune tempt him into the world of busi- 
ness, he will often pause; even when suc- 

sess has gratified his wishes—and linger 
whole hours on the remembrance of days 
gone by, as they steal, in the language of the 
Bard of Morven, like music to the soul. He 
will delight in every bush and tree, and flow- 
ering landscape and singing bird, that resem- 
ble those he saw in youth: and if, in the far- 
thest corner of the globe he hear the gentle 
breathings ofa strain with which on his native 
hills he was familiar, what a world of sweet 
yet half melancholy joy kindles in his bosom! 

Yes, home is still dearer to our heart; and, 
like the comet exiled from the sun, we would 
go but to return, and never grow so old nor 
wander so far as to be beyond its attraction. 





SADNESS. 

There is a mysterious feeling that frequent- 

ly passes like a cloud over the spirits. It 
it comes on the soul in the social circle, in 
the calm and silent retreats of solitude. 


Its 
powers arealike supreme over the weak and 
iron-hearted. Atone time it was caused by 
the flitting ofa single thought across the mind. 
Again, a sound will come booming across the 
ocean of memory, gloomy and solemn as the 


sunshine of a river, although causing a mo- 


beauty of returning brightness. 


. ELEGANT EXTRACT. a 


I saw a mourner standing at eventide over 
| the grave of one dearest to him on _ earth 
|The memory of joys that were past came 
crowding on his soul. “And is this,” said 
ihe, ‘all that remains ofoneso loved and so 
jlovely? Icall, but no voice answeres. Oh! 
my loved one will not hear? O death! inexora- 
ble death? what hast thou done? Let me lie 
down and forget my sorrow in the slumber of 
the grave!” While he thought thus in agony, 
the gentle form of Christianity came by. She 
bade hin; look upward, and to the eye of 





ral 


| 


heard the song and transport of the great 
multitude which no man can number around 
thethrone. There were the spirits of the just 
made perfect—there, the spirit of her he 
moumed! ‘There, happiness was pure, per- 
manent, perfect. ‘The mourner then wiped. 
the tears from his eyes, took courage and 
thanked God:—*“All the days of my appoint- 
ed time,” said he, “will I wait till my change 
come ;” and he returned to the duties of life 
no longer sorrowing as those who have no 
hope. 


oH HUMAN LIFE. | 

It is good to acquaint ourselves wlth the 
thoughts of others, but it is better to think 
ourselves. Reflection upon what has been 
and now is, constitutes the chief source of 
knowledge. That we pause occasionally in 
the outward course of our pilgrimage, trace 
effects to their causes, examine existing cir- 
cumstances, and anticipate their probable re- 


| 
} 
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faith the heavens were disclosed. He had! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








Westera 
Olive Branch, from a young Lady’s Album. 
ndian’s Remonstrance with the American 
Goveri.ment, 

You say, that peace demands our race to move, 
Far from the scenes our hearts must eve rlove! 
} You say that Georgia ne'er will live in peace, 
And justly gaard the rightsof Indian race! 

But where’s the power that swore to raise its arin, 
To shield their rights from all invading barm? 
Isitafraid to let its voice be heard? 

To stop the invaders’ desolating sword ? 

You say, our people, bles#d with health fal peace, 
Will rise and save their injur’d, sinking race; 
Coursing the current of some stranger streams, 
They'll lose the memory of their youthful dreams, 
But can you tear that feeling from the heart, 
Which nature makes, of life a dearest part? 
Canst drown the thoughts which wander o’er the 

mounds, 


| Where rest in death their father’s buried bones? 


Canst put your hands into the bosom’s core, 
Tear it from thence and rudely heal the sore, 
By any art your tyrant hand can lend, 
’r any sweet your vulture love can send? 
© No—their curse still restsupon your head; 
The wind wafts vengeance from their sleeping 
dead. J.-L. D. 


For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 
PITY. 
BY B. B. PHARES. 
There is a star,a gentle star, 
With rays of soften’d light, 
Averse to cruelty and war 
Andey'ry harden’d wight. 


There is a tear, a feeling tear, 
Stands trembling in the eye, 

That may receive the caitiff’s sneer, 
Who never heav'd a sigh. 


There isa moan, a heart-felt moan, 














sults, is both pleasing and profitable, and at 
tended with the happiest consequences.— | 
Times of reflection, of sober thought, of tim- 
id anticipation of the future, are incident to 
our nature--are common to all: they will flit 
across the mind in spite of the sallies of youth, 
the gayety of company, and the fashions of 
the world. The turning of these seasons to 
profitable account, is the parent of wisdom. 
If rightly improved they produce a salutary 
action upon the mind, and leave an impression 
as-durable as the spirit that receives it. With- 
out such mental exercise, no man becomes 
w:se or influential—no man acquires a perma- 
nent character for maturity of judgment or 
knowledge of human nature. Sterling worth 
and a discriminating mind are the results of 
patient and continued observation upon the 
ways of men. Omit them, and we glide along 
with the current of the times, mere passive 
beings, dependent upon capricious fortune 
and incidental circumstances for what shall 
form our character and shape our conduct to- 
morrow. We learn wisdom from experience 
and reflection combined, and in-addition to 


That heaves the tender breast, 
And issues in a silent groan 
For all the good distress’d. 


There is ashade,a balmy shade, 
Soft o’er the soul is spread, 

Whose fragrant anodyne’s convey’d 
To soothe the aching head, 


There is a ray, a crescent ray, 
Of pure pellucid light, 

That guides the virtuous on his way 
To fields of pure delight. 


The star, the tear, the moaning breast, 
The shade, the ray serene, ; 

Is Prry, touch’d with good distress’d, 
With joy and grief between: 


Joy lifts her placid eyes on high, 
With gratitude most true; 

Grief swells the bosom with a sigh, 
And sheds the pearly dew. 


O, come! thou sweet, celestial Guest, 
And humanize my heart! 








our own, the history of others stands forth in 


ad 





Abide forever in my breast, 
For we must never part. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


— a+ comes a 


From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
TO MY EOLIAN HARP. 


My gentle harp, whence comes thy tone 
My lonely hours to cheer? 

What minstrel strikes thy silken chord 
With notes so soft and clear? 








As morning breaks upon the world, 
I hear thy mellow strain, 

And when the sun sinks in the west, 
Thou sing’st his splendid wane. 


When countless spheres begem the heaven 
Like holy angel’s eyes, 

It seems thy music guides them through 
The vast and trackless skies. 


And when the moon her pearly light 
Sheds o’er the boundless space, 

Iler rays, as if entranced, are chained 
By thy tone’s simple grace. 


Then, say, my harp, what magic hand 
Sweeps o’er thy tiny string, 

And draws such notes as to my soul 
A thrilling rapture bring ¢ 


Do fairy girls forsake their groves 
To fondle o’er thy key! 

Do ocean peris quit their cells 
Beneath the clear green sea? 


Or does some plumy warbler come 

To breathe his touching lay? 
Ah! which of these thy notes attune? 

My little harper, say. 

ANSWER. 

To fairy girl, nor peri queen, 

Nor bird, my tones belong ; 
But to the wind—sweet Nature’s breath— 


I owe my modest song. OsMYFnN. 
Pewee ST 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 

“Aw [Easy anp Lvcrp Guipe To a Knowr- 
npck or Encursa Grammar, Contain- 
ing the Principles and Rules of the Lan- 
guage, conformed to the best modern 
usages; to which isadded, A Nrw Par- 
sinc Key, &c. &c. By Ronrrr S. Hox- 
Loway.——-Language is the principal in- 
strument of all intellectual knowledge.-- 
St.Clairsville: Horton J. Howard. 1833. 
L2mo. pp. 204. 








The above is part of the title page of a new 
Grammar, by a citizen of this county, just is- 
sued from this office. Of the merits of this 
work we shall not at present speak; but it is 
our intention, atsome convenient season, to 
give it amore particular notice. At present 
we shall only say, that its author has profess- 
ed to follow in the track of no former philolo- 
gist, either as to principles or arrangement. 





On the contrary, he advances opinions, on 
certain points, which, by some will no doubt 
be considered heterodox.—The Parsing Key, 
the author claims entirely as an invention of 
his own. ‘That it will facilitate the young 
learner in the difficult and laborious employ- 
ment of parsing, there cannot be much doubt. 

We recommend the work to the examina- 
tion of the inquisitive and philosophical gram- 
marian; for itis by the collision of different 
sentiments that light is elicited, and a correct 
knowledge of a science obtained. 


He 


“Tne Anoxrrionist: Or Record of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society. Edited 
by aCommittee. Nos. 4, 5, & 6, for 
April, May, and June. Boston: Garri- 
son and Knapp. 

A vigorous warfare has for some time been 
raging in New England. It has not been a 
warfare in which fire and sword were the 
weapons, and where 


‘Arms on armor clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag’d.’ 


But it is aconflict of contending principlese— 
mind arrayed against mind—intellect combat- 
ting intellect. 

In this struggle for victory, the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society, a being of not more 
than two summers, and the American Coloni- 
zation Society, with all its weight of patron- 
age and power, and their partizans and adher- 
ents, are the belligerents. 

The Abolitionist is the organ of the former 
of these soeieties. ‘T’o its pages we may re- 
fer for an understanding of the principles and 
policy and objects of that society. It takes a 
stand—firm, decided, and uncompromising— 
against the system of slavery. It advocates 
immediate, and not gradual, emancipation; 
as amatterof right, of sound policy and ex- 
pediency. Thisinfant society holds out to- 
wards the people of color a friendly hand,— 
acknowledging them as brethern, and assist- 
ing to elevate them from the degraded situa- 
tion to which they have been reduced. And 
by its praise-worthy exertions in their behalf, 
light and knowledze, in many instances, have 
been made to beam in upon their cottage 
homes. 

This being the character of the society, 
and these its principles and its designs----can 
itflourish? can it prosper? ‘he spirit of the 
times, made manifest through the medium of 
the press, furnishes a conclusive answer. 





“Western Monruty Macazine. July 1833. 

Cincinnati. Conducted by James Hall. 

The No. before us closes the first volume 

of this magazine. It is furnished witha title 
page and index. Contents: 





English Literature; Hymn; Modesty and 
Bashfulness; The Black Patriot: lines written 
during a Bilious Attack; The German Lan- 
guage; History of Ohio---Chapter 1. ; Chivers 
onthe Constitution of Man;'To my Eolian 
Harp; A Chapter on Law; Letters from Cuba 
----No. 1.; Literary Notices, 


Natronat Hisrortan.----This paper, after 
having been published for six years under the 
editorial charge of Horton J. Howard, and 
Dr. Affleck, has passed into the hands of D. 
M. McPherson, junior Editor of the Guernsey 
Times, by whom it will be continued under 
the old and respectable cognomen of the ‘Bel- 
mont Journal.’ 





To CorrEsponpEeNnts.—The tale entitled 
‘The Muddy Brookers, is intended for in- 
sertion in our next number. 

We have concluded not to publish the es- 
says of ‘Cellimanus.’ 

If a‘Reformer’ will give up the idea of 
becoming a ‘great man,’ it will save him a 
‘great deal of trouble.’ Wemake no preten- 
sions to the knowledge he supposes us to be 
possessed of, but we do know that his commu- 
nication will not have the effect he desires— 
Therefore it cannot be inserted. 

‘Alvaro,’ received through the Post Office 
Box, is vetoed. 

The lines entitled ‘Song: Air—Lochibar’ 
willnotdo. The sentiment might do well 
enough in prose; but the author should recol- 
lect that mere rhyme does not constitute the 


beauty of poetry. 


Acency.----In the first No. of the Cabinet 
and Olive Branch, we stated on the authority 
of the former Editor of the Branch, that 
Messrs. Doan and Dana, of Circleville, were 
authorized to receive payment for that paper. 
These gentlemen have since declined acting. 
Allremittances in future for the Olive Branch 
must therefore be made to the present pub- 
lisher. 





Select Literary Intelligence.—A New His- 
tory of the United States has lately been pub- 
lished by Dr. Noah Webster, author of the 
Dictionary. 

Timothy Flint, of Cincinnati, has taken 
charge of the editorial department of the N. 
Y. Knickerbacker. 
ye nd 
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